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THF HEROINES OF GREECE 


Amone@ the striking events which 
have arisen from the struggles of the 
Greeks to free themselves from their 
oppressors, may be observed the cou. 
rage with which their females have 
placed themselves in the ranks to com- 
bat for freedom. In the Report of the 
present state of the Greek confedera- 
tion by Mr, Blaquiere, two of these la- 
dies are thus described :-— 

“ Amougst the recent v isitors,” he 
writes, “ to the seat of government, | 
ought to lose no time in making you 
acquainted with Madelena Mavrojeni, 
the heroine of Mycono, whose zeal 
and enthusiasm in the cause of her 
country merits the very highest praise. 
Niece to Mavrojeni, one of those early 
Greek patriots who fell a victim to 
Turkish oppression, Madeleua has 
beeu most actively occupied in con- 
tributing to the defeuce of her native 
island ever since the commencement 
of the insurrection. Having devoted 
the whole of her dowry to this sacred 
purpose, the object of her coming 
here (Tripelizzs is to complete the 
organization of a corps to he employ 
ed at her owh eX prt nee in the enshing 
campaign. ‘Though not inthe flower 
of life, she is still extremely handsome; 
her physiognomy is perfectly Grecian, 


and must have been uncommonly 
beautiful ere the toils aud anxieties 
of her present pursuits began. She 


speaks French aud [talian with great 
fluency, converses with eloquence,and 
seems particularly well verse dinevery 
subject connected with the political 
coudition of her country. Llaving in 
my second interview veulured, though 
asdelicately as possible, to persu ide 
her that sbe had already 

cient sacrifices in the cause, aud ought 
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made softi 
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now to think of restoring a constitt- 
tion evidently affected by sucht con- 
tinued care and anxieties, she replied 
in the mildest manner, that the im. 
pulse which first introduced her to 
abandon the society of her own sex, 
family, and friends, in order to espouse 
the cause of freedom, was altogether 
irresistible; and that having in the 
last effort disposed of her remaining 
jewels, the only regret she felt was the 
impossibily of leading her legion to 
the field, and being present at one of 
those combats in which she might 
witness the valour displayed by her 
conntrymen when opposed to their old 
oppressors. Madelenais accompanied 
by her uncle and two female attend- 
ants. 

** Having alluded to the most inter- 
esting of the Greek heroines, it would 
be unjust to omit the name of another, 
who has carried her enthusiasm still 
farther. Costante Zacari, of Mistras 

Sparta), is the daughter of a Greek 
chief who was long the terror of the 
Moslem tyrants of the Morea, and, 
trom what Lam told, might have fur. 
nished a fit model for Lord Byron’s 
Corsair, ‘Taught from infancy to de- 
test the persecutors of Greece, no 
sooner had the tocsin of war roused the 
dormant spirit of her country, than 
Costante fled from her home, and are 
sumiug the Albanese costume of mane 
hood, collected a band of fifty ware 
riors, who she armed and led to the 
dervanachi, or passes through which 
the enemy had to make his way. A 
person who is minutely acquainted 
with thehi-tory ofthis modern Amazon 
assures me that her followers perform. 
ed wonders, and were invariably head- 
ed by their female leader. When no 
longer enabled to support the expense 
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They 
of mamtaining so many armed men, 
the hberome of Mistras dissulved the 
band, and joined an Epirote chief, 
whose corps was attached to the lit 

tle army collected by Mavrocordato 
Jast year in Albania. Severely wound. 
ed at the batle of Peta, Costante was 
among the few who escaped that un 

fortunate day; aud having accom- 
panied the prince to Missolunghi,was 
present during its admirable defence. 
She is now at Gastouni, where my 
informant had an interview with 
her three days ago. When! add that 
Costaate Zacari is only tweuty-two, 
aud a perfect beauty both as to shape 
and features, it will be for vou to say, 
whether the poets and painters of 
England who want to illustrate the 
war of freedom and independence 

here, can beany longer at a loss fora 
heroine ? I forgot to mention, in 
speaking of Madelena Mavrojeui, that 
she put ou a decp mouruing when her 
countrymen flew to arms, and has de- 
termined not to relinguish it until the 

indepeudeace of Greece is firmly es 

tablished. The person who has fur- 
nished the details relative to Costaute 
represents her as fully resolved to re 
tain her male costume during the con- 
tinuance of the war. Although lam 
not aware that avy other female can 
be compared with those I have named 
as to the extent of their sacrifices, the 


women inGreece have been in geueral 
pre-eminently distinguislied for their 
patriotism, while have 
been known to iu the 


thay even 


join combats 
waged by their husbands, fathers,and 
brothers.” 

In another work by a French writer 
we lave the following statement 
a complete wea 
of the enthusiasm of these islanders, it 
will be necessary for me to speak ofa 
woman, whose 


* In order to give 


been cek 
brated throughout Lurope—of the 
heroiae Bolbina, This lady belonged 
to ove of the first families of Spezzia 
Her husband had been seized by the 
orders of the tyrant of ( oustanlinop| 
nd she had the misery of seeing him 
destroyed under some tritling pretext. 


name has 


tHES of (rree = Vi mou oj NM . Bor a7 


This crue Ity raised on her soul ate 

the dee pest grief and most implacat 
hatred against the barbarians wi 
had committed it. Widow and p 

cher, possessed of large prope ry, shy 
wept for nine years her irreparabl 
loss. At length, when the revolutior 
broke out, the explosion was to ler 
the signal of vengeance. She took uy 
arms herself, and equipped at Ler ow; 
expense three ships ; aud placed her 
self amoung the captains of the fleet as 
their companion in war. Neither t! 

dangers of battle, nor the perils of the 
sea, vor the fatigues of a campaign s 
rude, could indi her to aller bert 

solution. She herself took the com 
mand of one of the vessels, recomp, 

nied by hei vet ex 
tremely young, fo whom she said 
embarking,—‘ My sons! the bart 


sous, W he were 


rians whom we are going to figl 
have murdered your uuhappy fatl 
itis your duty and mine to revert 


his death,’” 


MEMOIR OF MR, BOWDICH, THE AFI 


CAN TRAVELLER 

Tuat the world which we inhal 
at present isnot we th enjoy ne, 
less it led to a better anda hol 
Dilation, requires | irgument 
prove We live here for a mon 
and there isan end tous, s q 
least, as regards temp ral or materi 
existence. If then the terminat 


this life be the term of all our ho; 
and expectati ns, What are these I) | 
and expectations worth 2 From 

highest to the lowest cirele of soetet 
ple wure and 4 tin seem to be egle 

loa] 
is bot worth enujoyu 


divided; andifso, why cling 
net which 
rather where enjoyment is more tl 
recompeused by 


If we be 


its attendant pa 


mere mortals, if there 
nothing etherial, nothing celesh 
nothing immortal about us, what a 
vantage do we possess Over the wi 


tional ; OovVit that cl d 
earth whose nutriment sustaius us, a 


brute > ay, 


to which, in this case, we owe, 
our origi, at least the short 
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nirexistence 2. What avail those sul 

line emotians, those aspiriugs after 
immortality, these feelings and sympa- 
thies whu h raise us, Or, at least, seem 
ty raise us, above inanimate existence ? 
Is there a God? If dhere be, why 


rive us these eternal cravings fiera 


better,a happier, a subluner, a holier, 
a more angelic, & more celestial state ¢ 
Bat why say more angelic, CC. 
stial Th comparison has unwit- 
lingly escaped us; for here there is 
nothing angelic, nothing celestial. 
There is asomething within us, it ts 
true, that aspires after immortality, 
something that perceives the imper 
fections, the weaknesses, the worth- 
lessuess of our pres nt state, and that 
leads us to hope that we are only the 
ruins of a sublimer and more cthertal 
order of beingsto which our own 
duct may once more restore us ; but if 
we are deceived, if the span of earthly 
be the span of human existence, if the 


tthe virtues which we possess be t- 


teuded for no better purpose thanthat 
ai preventing us trom destroying cach 
her, and extinguishing our race 
ponearth, why, then, let earth and 
senjoyments pass away, and let us, 


who ave the mere bubbles of its crea 


tion, return as soon s possible t r 
rival pothinwness, Let us uot be 
bifious that life which a 
fit enujpovs longer than we do; but 
letus court that eternal silence which 
lly ¢ els our virtues and our 
rimes l which makes no distu 
tion betweeu the moral and impious 
than 

These reflections have bee ) suggest. 

ed by the death of Mr. Bowdich, a 

young man of great ambition nd of 

vreal virtue ALL the uiticipations of 
he former are vanished; let us hope, 

1 we do hape, that il] the fruits of 
the Jatter remain, and that, though 
the ardent spirit of adventure wi hh 


' 
marked the Jeadi 


ve features of his 


haractei Aspiritthat prompte Lhe 
f " sures,which, if successful, we ld 
tend to promote the immediate cr- 
este ! vn country, and, | [Ss 
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which forsook him net even w his last 
und the restless energies of 
which are thought to have accelerated 
his untimely fate,—let us hope, we say, 
that though this spirit existed with- 
out accomplishing the objects for 
which it seemed to have been given, 
itis not, however, without its reward 
in that undiscovered clime whence no 
traveller returns, 

Mr. Bowdich was born in June, 
1798, at Bristol. His father was a re- 
spectable manufacturer, avd at one 
time a wool-mercnant. He received 
the clements of his education at the 
rammar school of that city, whence 
e was sent to Corsham, in Wiltshire, 


illness, 


vy 
hi 
md placed at’ a classical seminary of 
high reputation. After leaving Cor- 
sham, he became attached to one of 
the halls, though we are not certain 
that he was regularly matriculated. 
tle entered into the matrimonial 
state at a very early period, and, hav- 
ing taken a share in bis father’s busi- 
ness, enjoyed in the amiable objectof 
his affections, and partner of bis cares, 
all the happiness which that state is 
calculated to impart. tlis mind, how- 
ever, wanted that exercise which it 
required, and accordingly prompted 
him to enter into a more ample field, 
where it might display those energies 
of which it felt itself conscious, Hav- 
ing a near relative who filled an im- 
portant situation on the gold coast,he 
obtained an appotntment as writer in 
the service of the African Company. 
He arrived at Cape Coast Castle in 
18 16,and wasshortly afterwards joined 
who took a; crt in his 
scientific labours. It having been re- 
solved tosend an embassy to the inte- 
rior kingdom of Ashantee, Mr. Bow- 
dich sought permission to lead or ac- 
company it; and he was accordingly 
ippomted to the perilous enterprise 


by his wife, 


’ 
and happily succeeded m accomplish 
ing all the ovjects of the mission, On 
this occasion Mr. Bowdich displayed 
the createst prudence ; hut his intre- 
pidity always kept pace with his cau- 
tion and reserve. 

On his return to England to solicit 
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Sonnet, 
the means of extending bis re- 
Seer chés, he publishe da quarto ac- 
évunt of his mission, and received 
# markeddhd flattering attention from 
the most enyyent literary and scientific 
vhatavters. His ligh spirit and pa- 
triotie’ Zeal led iim (o expose those 
abuses jh) otc African setilemeuts that 
fed tu the sappression of the African 
¢ompany by government, But his 
owt services were left unrewarded, 
und the employment arising from his 
successful exertions were given to ane- 
ther. Weare told that he aflerwards 
repaired to Paris,with the view of per- 
fecting his kuowledge in the physical 
sciences, by the means with which 
that city abounds, His reception there 
was as generous as it wap flaltering ; 
Humboldt, Cuvier, Biot, Denon, in 
short, all the savans, bestowed on bim 
the most distiuguished attention ; a 
public etogé was pronounced on him 
at a wveting of the Four Academies 
of the Lnstitwte, and an advantageous 
appointment was offe:ed by thelveuch 
goverument. Too much an Faghsh- 
man, Inwever, to accept this offer, 
Mr, Bow dich Coutinued jn Paris a con- 
siderable time, endeavouring to obteiu 
by his own industry, the means of 
pursuing the object of his fond amln- 
tion; atid having at length cflected 
the necessary arrangements, be took 
his departure from Eurppe, acecune 
panied by his wife and four children, 
hoping, by further achievements in 
the field of science, to establish a 
stronger claim upou society at large. 
The first intelligence received of 
Mr. Bowdich is, that he has died a 
martyr in the cguse to whelt he lad 
dedicated himself, leaving au acceom- 
plished and amiable widow with three 
children totally anprovided for. Ou 
limits will not allow us todo justices 
to Mr. Bowdieli's talents and ac quire- 
méiits; they were, however, of « very 
hivh ordér. Tle Was a profound ‘ ] Assic 
and hirguist, an excellent mathe- 
inatieian, well versed in most of the 
physteat scleuces, ip ancieut and mo. 
' 


thers Rastor¢, and in polite literatuae 


Sty Boiwdich was amemiber of mans 


—_ Ourtha. 


of the learned seeretias of (is country 
and the Comtmpest ; andy besides th 
very uiteresiing accour tof lis mission 
to Ashantee, was the author of several 
scientific warks..: la the death of such 
an individual, combinivg, as he did, 
so many valuable qualifications for. a 
traveller, the eause of sexeuce bras sus. 
tained a Joss aot easily toa be repawed, 

We, are happy to! bear that a sab. 
scription has been entered imte, to 
raise a fund for the support ef ins wie 
dow aml children, ‘To the increase 
of this fuud we denbt vet but every 
friend of science wall hbecally contri 
bute, not ouly frou: feelings of wdi- 
vidual sympathy, bat from the higher 
emotions of public and patriotic virtue, 





SONNET, 


The hand of death was on him 
he bore 
In every feature that 
cold look 
Which is net of this world ; 
trame souk, 
Yet not with terrer shook ; for of 


»a 
harp, clear, 


his week 


before 
We had sought death amid the battle 
roar 


Nor shrunk he tiow, 
chamber lone 
Death, viseble death, for three long 


4 


when in! 


moons had shewn 


His dart eprags’d, but struek not 
suull be wore 
Ilis brow, tho’ pale, undaunted 5 Jor be 
hi cw 
This ways lis Jast great, fight, whose 


promise hich 


Was endless clory to the faitl fu] few 
Whose courage can endure to Victor 
And so he conquer'd, wud ‘a st belie 
true 
And gallant, as he liv'd, did G——» 
dic 
OURIKA 
( t rf rT" 


end of the year 
}705, the rergn of terror bemy at an 


“"Towanns the 


end, friends began to scek cach other 


HW, and the scattered remamys of Ma 
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dame ve Ros society rattied roand ber. 
Withvelargan b behetd the circle of 
her frends mcrease 3 for the station | 
held in’ the world was so equivocal, 
that the more society retucued to its 
jiatural order, the more | felt myself 
exuluded from ut. every time that 
strangers came to visit us, [I under- 
went fresh misery, ‘The expression 
of surprise mmugled with disdain that 
| observed upon their couatenances 
when they first behe ld me, put me to 
copfosion. | wassare to become the 
subject of anv aparte in the window. 
seat, or of a whisper in a corner, that 
it might be explained how a negress 
came to be admitted as aa inmate in 
Madame de B.'s society. I used to 
om during these ¢ xpla- 


‘ uged fo be 


sulfor marty re 
nations, J 
back to my 

iuhabjtants, 


transported 
barbarous couutry and its 
whom I should 
fear less than this cruel world, that 
made me respousibie for ttsown evils, 
J he of a disdawntul look 
would remam upou me for whole 
days, appear to me in my dreams, flit 
before me under the likeness of my 
vwn image, Alas! such were the 
chimeras that | suffered to disturb me. 
Phou, my God! hadst not yet tanght 
: | kane Ww 
found in 


sauvage 


recollection 


me todispel these phantoms : 
not that was to be 


lhee! 


re pose 


“TL then sought for shelter in the 
heart of ( Iwas proud of his 
virtues, ant ste! pronder of his friend- 
ship. 


harles. 


Ladmired him as the most per- 
fect being that T kuew upon earth. 

once thought that [felt for him the 
most tender love of asister; butnow, 
worn by grief, it seemed as if TL had 


grown old, and my te nderuess was be 
come that of a mother. 
Thee 


Indeed a mo 
mly could feel the same passion 
te desive for his success, and anxiety 
| would 


giv have given up my existence 


lis welfare through life. 
willi 


s 


ve dun from a moment’s pain. | 
Saws thie m made 
did. = [le 
happy enough neither to think or care 
thogt if 


wession he 


upon 


others long before he was 


This was natural, tor he 
td nething to fear,—nothing lo give 








} 
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him that habitual uneasiness I felt 
about the opinions of others, His fate 
was all harmony: mive was all dis- 
cord, 

**Oue morning an eld friend called 
upon Madame de B,, confidentially en- 
trusted with a proposal of marriage 
for Charles. Mdlle.de Thémines had 
suddenly become a rich heiress in the 
most distressing manner. Excepting 
her great aunt, her whole family had 
perished onthe scaffold in one day, 
This lady (having reached her eigh- 
tieth year,) as sole guardian of her 
niece, was exceedingly anxious to 
have her married, lest her own death 
should leave her withouta single pro- 
tector. Anais de Thémines, besides 
possessing the advantages of birth, 
wealth, and education, was beautiful 
asanangel. It was impossible that 
Madame de B. should hesitate: she 
spoke to her son, who (though he at 
first showed some reluctance at mar- 
rying so early) expressed a desire to 
sce Mdlle. de Thémines. The intere 
view took place, and his reluctance 
vanished. Anais was formed to please 
him. She appeared so unconscious 
of her charms, and possessed modesty 
so unassuming and quiet, that she 
could not fail endearing berself to him. 
Ele was allowed to visit her aunt’s,and 
soon became passionately in love with 
her. 1 knew the progress of his feel- 
ings, and longed to behold this lovely 
creature, to whom his happiness was 
soon to be entrusted, She came one 
morning to St. Germains. Charles 
had spoken of me to her, and I had no 
contemptuous scrutiny to undergo, 
She appeared to me an augel of good- 
ness, | assured her that Charles would 
make her happy, and that his disere- 
tion Was so much above his years, that 
she need have no apprehensious on 
account of his youth, She questioned 
me much about hin, for she kuew that 
we had been friends from infaucy ; wud 
I was so delighted at having av oppor- 
tunity ofextolling his many virtues, 
that I could have talhed of him for ever. 

“Some weeks passed before the 


ive took place, for the settlement 
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of business, and Charles spent most 
part of that time at Madame de The- 
mines, somelimes remaining two or 
three days ata me w Paris. His ab- 
sence pamed me; I felt vexed at los- 
ing him, and vexed with myself for 
preflercing my own happiness to his. 
i had wever dove so before, The days 
that he returned home were holidays 
forme. Then he would tell me how 
he had passed his time, what progress 
he had made in the affections of his 
mistress, and rejoice with me at the 
success he had met wilh. Once he 
began (deseribing the mauner he in- 
tended to live with her:) ‘1 will ob- 
tain her confidence,’ said he, ‘ and 
give her mine: All my thoughts shall 
be apen to her—every secret impulse 
of my heart wall | tell her ; in short, 
] wish there to be the same mutual 
trust and confidence between us,as be. 
tween you and me, Ourika” ‘The 
same confidence! low this pained 
me. IJ recollected that he knew not 
the ouly secret ] ever had, and deter- 
mined ever to let him know it, 

*« By degrees, his abseuce became 
longer and more frequent, until at last 
he used merely to come to St. Ger- 
mains for a few minutes at a time, (ge- 
norally on horseback, to save time on 
the road,) and always returning to 
Paris the sane afternoon ; so that we 
completely lost his company of an 
eveniug. Madame de B. used to joke 
him for having deserted us; would | 
could have doue so too! One morn- 
jug, as we were walking in the forest, 
J perceived bim coming fall gallop at 
adistance. Hebad been absent near- 
Jy the whole week: ashe approached 
as, he juwped from his horse, aud be- 
gan walking with us. After a few 
wunutes general conversation, we re- 
amasned behind, and began conversing 
as we former times, [| remarked it, 
*Iuformer times ‘ cried he, * had I 
ever any thing tosay in former times? 
Ihave only began to exist since | have 
known my Auvais! Ah, Ourika, | 
never can express to you what I feel 
fur her, Sometimes it seems to me as 


my whole seul Wee | tree mit 


Onriha. 








When she looks at me, I cay 
If she blushes, J 
long to throw mysell ip adoration at 
her feet; and when I think that] am 
to become the protector of this angel, 
and that she trusts her happiness, her 
life, her fate tome, ah! how proudam 


her's. 
no longer wreathe. 


Lofmy own, IT shall replace the pa- 
rents she has lost, but I shall likewise 
be her husbaud-—- her lover! Her 
first affections will be 
hearts will flow into each other, apd 
our lives mingle into one; ner, dur- 
ing their whole current, shall she have 
to say that | have given her an hour's 
pain. 

** How rapturous are my feelings, 
Ourika, when | reflect that she wi] 
be the mother of my children, and 
that they will owe thei hfe to my 
Anais! Ah, they wall be bea Niful 
and good as she is! ‘Tell me, merci 
ful Heaven! what have [ dene to de- 
serve such happiness.’ 

“Oh! whata different question was 
l then addressing there. | bad Jisten- 
ed to his passtonate discourse with the 


mine. Our 


most unaccountable sensations. Thou 
knowest, © Lord ! that I envied not 
his happiness; bot why gavest thou 
life to poor Ournka? Why did sh 
not perish on board the slave-ship she 
was snatched from, or on the bosom ol 
her mother? A littl 
would have covered her usfant body, 
and light would have been the bur- 
then. Why was ever Ourika condemp- 
ed io live? To livealone' Lverand 
for ever alone! Never to be loved! 
Oh! my God, do not permitit ! Take 
thy poor Ourika from hence! No 


African sar! 


creature wants her—must she linger 
desolate throug: life ? 

* This heart-renderme thought set 
ed me wiih more violence thau it ever 
had, I felt my knees sink ng under 
mit my eyes closed, und I thought 
that T was dying.” 

At these words the poor nun’s agi- 
tation increased. Ter vowe faltered, 
and a few tears ran down ber withers 
ed cheeks. | besought her to suspend 
her narration, bat she refused, “ Do 
nut heed mec,” s , grief has 


<n Gi ante w-Oe 





if- 











hold over my heart now: it has been 
rooted out of it. God hastaken pity on 
me, and has saved me from the abyss 
Thad fallen into, for want of knowing 
and of loving him. Remember that 
Jam happy now; but, alas! how mi- 
serable | was then. Until the moment 
f have just been speaking of, I had 
borne with my gricf; it had under- 
mined my health, but I still preserved 
a kind of power over my reason. Like 
a wormin fruit, it eat through my very 
heart, while all seemed full of life with- 
out. I liked conversation, discussion 
animated me, I had even the gaicty of 
repartee. In short, unfil then, my 
strength had sury assed my sorrow, 
but | felt that my sorrow would now 
surpass my strength. 

“ Chartes carried me home in his 
arms. Suecour was promptly admi- 
nistered fo me, and [ returned to my 
Ifound Madame de B. by my 
hed-side, and Charles holding one of 
my hands. ‘They had both attended 
me, and the sight of their anxious 
sorrowful 
my very soul. I felt tears flow again. 
Madame de B. gently wiped them 
away She said pot a word—not 
ask a question,—while Charles over- 
whelmed me with a thousand. I 
know not what LTEanswered. Jat 
tributed my indisposition to the 
heat snd fatigne. He beheved it, and 
all my better feelings returved on pet 
ceiving that he did. | immediately 
ceased weeping. How ensy is it, 
thonglht I, to deceive those whose in- 
terest lies not with you. = { withdrew 


Senses. 


countenances penetrated 


my hand, which he was holding, and 
strove to assume a tranquil air 
“Charles left us, as usual, at five 
oclock I felt hurt it his dome so l 
would have wished lim to be un- 


easy about mi indeed, | was suffer- 


ing vreatly ! Ile would still have 
rone to his Anais, for JT should have 
insisted on it, but he would have owed 
the pleasure ofhis evening tome, and 
That might have consoled me. Tecare 
fully hid this sensation from hum 
Deeate feelings have a sort of chasti- 


should ft 


'\ sbout then They 


Ourika 
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guessed, or they are thrown away. 
There must be sympathy on both 
sides, 

“Scarcely had Charlesteft us, when 
I was seized with a violent fever, that 
augmented the two following days. 
Madame de B. watched me with her 
usual tenderness. She was distracted 
at the state I was in, and at the im- 
possibility of removing me to Paris, 
whither the celebration of her son's 
marriage obliged her to go the next 
day. 

“My physician answered for my 
life if 1 remained at St. Germains, 
and she af last consented to leave me 
The excessive tenderness she shewed 
on parting with me, calmed me for 
an instant; but after her departure, 
the real and coinplete loneliness [ was 
left in for the first time, threw me in- 
to despair. ‘The vision was realized 
that my imagination had so long 
dwelt upon—I was dying far away 
from those | loved. The sound of my 
lamentations reached not their ear— 
alas, it wonld but have distarbed their 
joy. I fancied them given up to the 
most exstatic bliss, whilst [lay pining 
ou my sick bed. They were all T cared 
for in the world, but they wanted not 
mycare., I had but them through life, 
yet T was not wanted by them. The 
frizhtful conviction of the uselessness 
of my existence made me sick of it. 
It was a pang not to be endured, and 
sincerely [prayed that I might die of 
my illness. I neither spoke nor gave 
any sign of life. The only distinet 
idea I could express in my mind was 
—/ wish IT could die. Then at other 
times | became excessively agitated. 
All that had passed in my conversa. 
tion withCharles rushed into my mind, 
I saw him lost in the ocean of delight 
he had pictured to me, whilst | was 
abandoned to a death as solitary as my 
life. This produced a kind of irrita- 
tion more painful to endure than grief, 
I increased it by filling my brain with 
chimeras. [| fancied Charles coming 
to St. Germains, being told that] 
was dead, and being made miserable 


by my death, Can nt be beheved ?— 
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The idea of grieving him rejoiced me. 
It would be a revenge—Reveuge ? for 
what? for his goodness—for bis having 
been the protecting angel of my life! 
Such guilty thoughts were soon re- 
placed by horror at having conceived 
them, My grief} thought no crime, 
bot thus giving way to it might lead 
to one: then | tried to collect my in- 
ward strength, that it might fight 
against this irritation ; but even that 
? sought not where | should have 
found it. 1 was ashamed of my ingra- 
titude. Ol ! let me die, | exclaimed, 
but Ict no wicked passions enter my 
heart. Ourika is a portionless orphan, 
but innocence is yet hers—let her 
not tarnish it by ingratitude. She will 
pass away like a shadow upon earth, 
but in her grave she will at least rest 
in peace. Her friends are all happy 
—then let Ournka be so, and die as the 
Jeaves fallin autumn! 1 fell intoa 
state of languor when this dangerous 
fever left me> Madame ce B. conti- 
nued to reside at St. Germains after 
Charles’s marriage. He often visited 
her, accompanied by his Anais—never 
without her. | always suffered more 
when they were present. | know not 
whether the image of their happine-s 
made me feel my misfortune more 
aculely, or that the sight of Charles 
reuewed my remembrance of our old 
friendship, which | sought to find 
what it once was, but could not. Yet 
he always spoke to me justas before 
—it reseurbled the friendship he used 
to show me as the artificial flower 
does thenatural one. It was the same, 
except that it had neither hfe vor 
perfume, 

“Charles attributed the change in 
my temper to the weakness of my con- 
stitution. | believe that Madame ce 
B. knew more of its real cause. She 
guessed my secret, and was sensibly 
affected by it. 

“Anais gave hopes of increasing 
her family, and we returned to Paris, 
My languor imerezsed daily. ‘The 
spectacle of domestic happimess, so 
peaceful— of family bonds, so endear- 


wg of love, so passtouale, w d vet so 
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tender—-was Misery lo a poor wretct 
who was doomed to live in no other 
bonds but those of dependence and 
pity. 

* Days and months passed on thus, 
1 took no share tm conversation, My 
talents were neglected. ‘The only 
books | could endure were those in 
which a feeble picture of my owa 
sufferings was traced. | fed upon 
these porsons—| feasted on my tears, 
and remained shut up im my room 
whole hours, giving way to them, 


To Le concluded in our next. 





IRISt SATIRE, 


Amonethe many translated specimens 
with which we have been furnished 
from the remains of old Irish Litera 
ture in all its other branches, } do not 
recollect having seen any that told us 
of the existence of a satirical power, 
That this wasrather the result of im- 
perfect inquiry ou the part of the cu 
rious tu these matters, than of its act- 
ual non-existence, lalways SUSpeC ted 
—for satire is ever keenest when it is 
naive—and this last is the characteris. 
lic of unreclaimed gentus, in all couu- 
tries. Thave been enabled to pro 
cure some instances w lu h are cur 
rent amongst the peasantry of the 
South of Ireland, in their vernacular 
tongue; and | shall venture to sub- 
join a few, although literally rendered 
into English. ‘They are presented un- 
der the form of fables, aud like all 
early attempts of this nature have the 
fault of bemg personal. The first is 
diwected against one of those half geo- 
try who supply the place of the ab- 
sentee landlords this, it appears, was 
rather an ancient grievance,) and let 
out portions of laud, im acres, {half 
acres, and quarter acres, to the la- 
Lourer who wishes to secure himself 
a store of potatoes agamst the idle 
season enusuing—aud who take espe- 
cral care that they do net leave the 
premises until oll demauds have been 
cleared off by the miserable lessee. | 
remember having beard the sable 1- 
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f ish 
trodaced withecreat eilert mito a ha- 
réndtie ya rmorator Of this ‘class: — 
“JohaPernmie tea kked throo uh ins 
grounds—John was weary, aud hesat 
d6wh wpOW & rnége of patatoes. It 
wi Jerty (Graham's: quarter, flow 
atfomshed was Jobir Painane to bear 
Jérryatbhitearyes talking to one ano- 
ther ir fhe’ ground ander hin He 
stopped; wad bejran to listen. “ Will 
yor stow! aty incre ?’ says a bitte po- 
tate to abi potatoe. *Na,’ says the 
other’'*'T' ame big enongh.’ * Well, 
then,’ saysthe little potatoe, * 
out ofthe way, and let us grow for 
Jerry Graham and the creatures.’ 
* You know very well, says the big 
pot toe, ‘that Lean’t stir ou 1 , 
until John Finnan gets his vent. 
¢ That's true,” says the other,’ 
The next 'w As intended to ridicule 


move 


poor 


nextravagint fellow, who having no 
family, we whe ected hits honsehold cor 
cerns, An Was rutning hinself by in 
dolence and a fondness for the clase 


rian bards ore 


The fairies of the Hibe 
avery diflerent > race 
of Shiaksp re. 


hold their mectings 


of betnes from 


They doe uot 


those 


“On the beached margent of the se 


Fodauee their muglets to ie whisthag 
:) Hs” 

but are “generally represe ned asa 

nce of clrubliy bow. wm red jackets, 

wifli caps on thre heads, ane tuvarias 


bit’ Bifetvewd’ ir the diversion of goal 
nltiving, 4 Ame somewhat resembling 
cor ¢Chicnet 

Ssh oduda rider David Foy was, 


md°so tdatable h creature was bh 


hire, Thht the left hounds, lant, fra " 
and all’ behind him. On he w . 
fit hi Was going, going, going, Until 
hé came to a great valley. And there 
ne saw a ober « bovs, with red 
pickets, bd Gaps On ther h , a 
Aur ls in (Weir hands plavi 

ivi los hevan to be aft fort 

| ew wily re hie wos ? thy mm) 
oT bag caroe and off 1 bron s 
(fia 7 Ydrvink } 1 - t 

Ryne Uf ey tor , to 
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yadare, rid 


rom the kket.:* Take i, sarc thie 
d hag, Saudktlon:t spare. by i Daxirf, 
loy'scider, aud Log 9) he J ian ye 
nit wart fou. the dest ic has,; P Da; 
vid went in and: made IEA EY willy 
them. By and by,du comes aly aui- 
shah with a fue,pail ef sweet milk. 
‘ Where did you get that %* said’ the 
hay. * Long life to David Pay, where 
should 1 get it but out.ef his gi ury ? 
He is out hunting, and Betsy was jn 
the Aaggart with Tim. FouJon, aud 1 
took my share with the, cat and. the 
dog.” *Umph! says Davidto hime 
self, ‘Then comes in an ounshah with 
a firkin of butter and another with a 
cammon of bacon, and all in the same 
* Lis no admiration for ve to 
‘says David, making as ifhe 
noting. Ia a year after he 
came to the, same place; the boys 
were vothing Lut skin and bone, aud 
the old bag was serapjug a yasy pota- 
toe to make a cake for their supper, 
‘Ol! the curse.of Cromwelkon you, 
David Fov, for a near ueger as yo 
re; we haven't made a good gyal 
vu you this twelve-mauth,’ 
more my Hick,’ says David,” 
Phe jast I shall at present give you 
is ove of more general application, 
though, as usual, an midivudyal, has 
been mace the vehicle of (he satirjat’s 
spleen, and no less an individual th 
md vo less a saint thap the 
great patron himself, W hile its chief 
point is aimed at those who do much, 
but stop short of a/d, there ts hhewwise 


story. 
he so tal, 


kuew 
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z hilt 


isatot, 


rsiv jut atthe Westeru fuiks 
it that St, Patrick did 
treform all Ireland ?, When he 
over first, he w ilked vlony, 
and couvertuyg, apd bap- 
tizing wherever be came... Whew be 
came tuto Ossory, he baptized without 
When le came doy te 
he made priests, and tolc 
nd to preach > bet 
arrives ts Shavagolden, je 


* {low was 
preachmg 


preaching, 


Limerick, 


whem ote 


1 a rders of the trish have 
ave power w& 
who accept-refreshs 


tition that fairies 
taiti ote thowe 
tat throat tran 
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lifted up his hands, and said, * Good 
people, God bless ye all to the West !" 


and returned to Dublin.” 


THE BUTTERFLY, 


BY BERNARD BARTON. 


BravtiFut creature! | have been 
Moments uncounted watching thee, 
Now flittering round the foliage green 
Of yonder dark, embow'ring tree ; 
And now again, in frolic glee, 


Hov’ring round those opening flowers, 


Happy as nature’s child should he, 
Boru to enjoy her loveliest bowers 


And t have gazed upon thy flight, 
Till feelings I can searce define, 
Awaken'd by so fair a sight, 
With desultory thoughts combine 
Not to induce me to repine, 
Or euvy thee thy happiness ; 
But from a lot so bright as thine 
To burrow musings boru to bless 


For unto bim whose spirit reads 
Creation with a Christian's eve, 
Each happy | .ving creature pleads 
‘Lhe cause of Him who reigns ou hich, 
Who spanu’d the earth, aud arch'd the 
sky, 
Gave life to every thiag that lives, 
And still delighted to supply 
With happiness the life He gives 


This truth may boast but little worth, 
Enforced by rhet’ric’s frigid powers 
But when it has its quiet birth 
In contemplation’s silent hours, 
When Summer's brightly peopled bow- 
ers 
Bring home its teachings fo the heart, 
Then birds and insects ,shrubs and thow- 
ers, 
Its touching eloquence impart. 


> 


Then thon, delightful creature, who 
Wert yesterday a sightless worm, 
Becow’st asymbol fair and true 
Of hopes that own no mortal term ; 
Ju thy proud change we see the germ 
Of mau's sublimer destiuy, 
While holiest oracles coutirm 
The type of immortality ! 


A change more glorious far than thine, 

E’en I, thy fellow-worm, may kuow, 
When this exhausted frame of mine 
Down to its kindred dust shall go 


Trish Sative.—- 


The Butterfly 
When the anxiety and woe 

Of being’s embryo state shall seem 
Like phantoms flitting to and fro 

lu some confus'’d and feverish dream, 


For thee, who flittest gaily now, 
With all thy nature asks supplied, 
A few brief summer days, and thou 
No more amid these hauats shall glide, 
As hope’s fair berald—in thy pride 
The sylph-like geuius of the scene, 
But, sunk in dark oblivion’s tide, 
Shalt be—as thou hadst never beey! 


While Man’s immortal part, when Time 
Shall set the chaiuless spirit free, 
May seek a brighter, bappier clime 
lhaut aucy ¢ ‘er could bein for thee 
Though bright ber fairy bowers may be 
Yet briefas bright their beauties fade 
And sad Experience mourns tu see 
Each gourd Hope trusted in—decay'd 


But in those regions, calm and pure, 
To which our holiest wishes cling, 
Jovs, that eternally eudure, 
Shall bloom in everlasting Spring 
There seraph harps, of goldeu string, 
Are vocal tothe great 1AM, 
And souls redeem'd their anthems sing 
Of gratefal praises to Tue Lams! 


Shall they who here anticipate, 

Chrough Faith’s strong vision, eagle- 

eyed, 
Those joys immortal that await 
Anvelic spirit purified, 
Shall such, however deeply tried, 

F’er cast their glorions Lopes away? 
Oh! be those bopes their heaven-ward 

guide, 

Their steadfast anchor, and theis stay 
Though many a 
deck'd 

Lite’s early path, but bloom’ d te fade; 
Phough surrow, poverty, negle t 

Nowseem lo wrap their souls moshade 
Let these look upward, undisinay al 

For thorny paths, in anguish trod 
lo regions where, in light array’d, 

Still dwells their Saviour, aud the 

God. 


flower that sweetlr 


Sport on, then, lovely Summer fly, 
With whom began my votive stram 
Vet purer joys their hopes supply, 
Who, by Faith's alchemy, obtaim 
Comfort in sorrow, bliss tm pain, 
Freedom in bondage, light iu gleon 
Through earthly losses heavenly gain 
AndLirkimMoniac through the tome, 
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A HOLY WLLL, 


{Feo Croker’s Researches w Ireland. 


Arrera walk of about seven Irish 
miles from the village of Inchegeela, 
we gained the brow of a mouptai,and 
beheld the lake of Gougaun, with its 
little wooded island, beneath us ; one 
spot on its shore, swarming with peo- 
ple, appeared, from our elevated sitna- 
tion, to be a dark mass, surrounded 
by moving specks, which continually 
merged into it. On our descent, we 
caught the distant aud indistinct mur- 
mur of the multitade ; and as we ap- 
proached, and fordcd the eastern ex. 
tremity of the lake, where its waters 
discharged themscives through a nar- 
row and precipitous chaunel, an un- 
seemly uproar burst upon us, though 
ata distance of nearly halfa mile from 
the assembly. It vot without 
difticulty that we forced our 
through the crowd on the shore of the 
lake, to the wallof the chapel on the 


was 


way 


island, where we stood amid au im- 
mense concourse of people: the tate- 
rior of the cells wece filled with men 


and womeu in various acts of devotion, 
almost all of them on their knees ; 
some with hands uplifted, prayed in 
loud voices, ising oousiderable gesti 
culation ; and others, in a less noisy 
manner, rapidly counted the beads of 
their fosary, or, as rt ts called by the 
insh peasant, their pathereen, with 
moch apparent fervour; or, as a sub- 
shinte for beads, (hrew from one laad 
titothe other small pebbles, to mark 
the number of prayers they had re 
peated ; whitkst such of the men as 
were not furnished with other means, 
kept their reckoning by cutting a 
notch on their cudgel, orona piece of 
stick provided for that purpose 
To a piece of rusty iron shaped thus 
| | 


considerable importance seems to 
have been attached; it passed from 
ove devotee to another with much ce- 
rewouy. The torm consisted in ploc- 
gu, with a short prayer, across the 
au Of the nearest person, t virom 


A Moly Weill. 
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it was then handed, and who went 
through the same ceremony with the 
nextto him; and thus it circulated 
from one to the other. 

Phe crowd in the chapels every mo- 
ment increasing, it became a matter of 
labour to force our way towards the 
shore tLrough the throng that covered 
the causeway. Adjoining the cause- 
way, part of the water of the lake was 
inclosed, and covered in as a well, by 
which name it was distinguished, On 
gaining the back of the well, we ob. 
served a man, apparently of the men. 
dicant order, describing, ona particu. 
lar stone in its wall, the figure of a 
cross with small pieces of slate, which 
he afterwards sold to such devotees as 
were desirous of possessing these re- 
lies. The vumber of slates thus treat. 
ed at various periods had worn in the 
stone to which they were applied a 
cross nearly two inches iv depth, and 
which every new sign served to deep. 
ev. ‘Tie door, or opening to the front 
of the well, was so narrow as scarcely 
to admit two persous at the same time. 
Within, the well was crowded to ex- 
cess, probably seven or eight persons, 
some with their arms, some with their 
legs, thrust down into the water—ex - 
hibiting the most disgusting sores, and 
shocking infirmities. When the per- 
sous within came out, their places 
were as instantly filled by others. 
Some there were who had waited two 
or three hours before they could ob- 
tain access to thishealing fount. The 
blind, the cripple, and the iofirm, 
jostled and retarded each other in their 
efforts to approach ; whilst boys and 
women forced their way about, offering 
the polluted water of the well for sale 
in glass bottles, the bottom of brokea 
jugs, and scallop shells, tothose whose 
strength did not permit them to gam 
this sacred spot. ‘The water so offer- 
ed was eagerly purchased—in some in- 
stances applied to the diseased part, 
and in others drank with the eager- 
ness of enthusiasm. la the crowd, mo- 
thers stood with their naked children 
in thew arms, anyiously waiting the 
moment when an opentog might pr 
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mit them to plunge their struggling where the sweetest emotions of ¢] 


md shriekig tufants in the watersof heart are compared to the assuagu 














: g to 
the well. of thirst in a sultry land, w 
Were this all, Teoatd have beheld Ihe Nile, in tts overflow, had en. ov 
the assembly with feelingsof devotion, compassed many villages and the fo 
nixed with revret at their infatuation groups of trees, and was slow}, ga. lo 
and delusion; but drunken men, and = thering round cottage and grove and m 
the most ck praved women, mingled lonely palm, Its fantastic Course was el 
with those whose mistaken tdeas of beautiful, for its bosom was covered de 
piety brought them to th spot, and with many green isles of every poss! at 
a confused uproar ofprayers and oaths, ble form; here a hamlet seemed float. la 
of sanctity and blasphemy, sounded ining on the “ave, above which hung th 
the same imstant on the ear. the folie vl trurt of various trees, ri: 
the stems being shrouded beneat Si 
a therertwarred weth the Desertwhe ol 
. VISIT TO Ti. 1 : litiis of s rocks, and ruims of tem w 
ples, looked * so many mourn h 
By ‘ , beacons in the watery waste. VW le 
Cre consul-ceneral ive mea let passed several very long causeway ] 
ter to M. Cavivlha,sa br choean.w erect over the flat ind to preser tk 
had resided some tin tthe Pur a passecve amidst the mundation; 0” 
mids, whore be was most ardently en- the sun set as we entered on the long fi 
gage d in prosecuting tliseovertes. Al, ¢ Xpanse of soft sand, im the midst SC 
«, came to Cairo one doy from his de- which the Pyraands are built, 1 ul 
sert abode, and invited me wormls to red light resting tor some time « si 
return With him. Weset ont s their enormous sides, produced a t M 
after two o'clock, the heat being 1 effect; for a long winle we scen b 
tense We crossed the Nile to the tno great distance from them,butt s 
village of Gizel; the direct route to deception of therm size on the flat ex u 
the Pyramids is only ten mules: but | se ofthe Desert lous misled 
the inundation mace it near twenty and it was dark before we arrive t 
and ublieed us to take a very cireuit- As we drew near, we heara the t 
ous Courses Vet it was a most reese y e of weleome from the At ‘ 
able one, Jeadimg at times thi hi who came out ol the apartments t 
woods of p nd date trees, or ove the rock ou which the Pyramids staud, a 
barren and sandy treets, will ta ar nuded us Wee ascencet ( 
vestige of porulation Patigued will t ow winding path to a longa ' 
heat and thirst, we came toa W ¢ w chamber on the rock, thath } 
tages ra palen-wooed, and st pped t ! mics en tomb Llere M.( > 
drink of a fountain of delicious wate vieha, bis assistant Me spinette, 
fer thrs northern elu te 1 ‘ ‘ Csert , tnd mivself, sat down ont L 
be formed of the exanisite luxurs { , ane | 1 on some fowl 
drinking mf pts bttle appetite e water; and, beng very niu 
food is felt, but when, after « i lL ihey soon left me to my ( 
the burning sands, you reach t , dae of tf \rabs placedasm 
line of woods «¢ the brint {} thats i ibo 
and pluck t fresh limes, Tew “ n hi outay tiardi ( 
their jatee wrth Eayvption s ' | : vin some sie 
soft river water, drink peated bow vet tine volts of my situation, t 
of lemonade, you tcel that every other ti hioft vy at last on the spot 
mleasure ¢ the seuses must vield to at vi ! i nation had sok | 
this () then percerves thre Iv el ‘ tely wandermg, made 


mitlest 








Ihe pext morning, at sun rise, we 
took our coflee at one of the natural 
windows of this cavern, that looke d 
over the plain. My servant, who had 
followed the day before with the t nt, 
lust his way, and did not arrive tll 
midnight ; and being unable to find 
either dwelling or inhabitant, he wan- 
dered about the Pyramids, shouting 
and firing his pistols, till at last lr 
lay down im ove of the deep holes in 
the sand, and sheltered himself tillsus 
rise. Inthe course of the day we vi- 
sited several of M. C.’s excavations: 
one was a small and beautiful gate- 
way of fine white stoue, covered with 
hieroglyphics, and of so fresha co 
lour that it secmed but lately erected. 
Descending about sixty fcet, we en- 
tered three subterraneous ipartme uts, 
one of which contamed two large cof- 
fins, side by side, cut out of the rock ; 
some little idols only were found in 
them; there was also a very curious 
square room, or place of tombs, the 
walls covered with figures, discovered 
by Mr. Salt. M. Cavigha is at pre- 
sent engaged in what would be ge- 
nerally considered an almost hopeless 

undertaking; he believes there isa sub- 
terraneous communication between 
the Pyramids of Gizeh and those of 
Saccara aud the remains of Memphis, 
the former fifteen moles off, the latter 
afew miles nearer, Ile is sanguine 
of success tm his attempts to discover 
this passage, aud has proceeue d some 
hundred yards tn his excavation of the 
sand; there ts the work of years be- 
fore him ere be can etfect his object, 
though it ws probable he will make 
some valuable discoveries by the way 
it 


enthustasi to live io this place ol deso- 


Aman must be animated by noslhig 


lation, deprived of all the joys of civi- 
lized life, towing hke a slave with forty 
or itty Arabs from daybreak to sunset 
sands, and beneath 
About two or three 
hundred yards from the great Pyra- 


unidst rocks, 


Lurning beats 


midis the Sphinx, with the features 
d breasts of a woman, aud the body 


rumunal; between the paws au 
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iltar was formerly held; but the face 
is much mutilated—its expression is 
evidently Nubian, This enormous 
figure is cut out of the solid rock,and 
is twenty-five or thirty feet in height, 
and about sixteen from the ear to the 
chin. The dimensions of the body 
canot be ascertained, it being almost 
entirely covered with sand, The 
highest praise is due to M. Caviglia’s 
indefatigable exertious to clear the 
sand from the breast and body of the 
Sphinx. ‘This work employed him 
and his Arabs during six weeks; the 
labour was extreme, for the wind, 
which had set in that direction, blew 
the sand back again nearly as fast as 
they removed it; and he is now pro- 
ceeding to uncover the whole of the 
figure. Jivening now drew on, and 
the labour of the day being finished, 
we seated ourselves ata humble re- 
past at the door of the place of tombs, 
The solitude that spread around was 
vast, and the stillness unbroken ; the 
Arabs had all retired to their homes 
in the distant villages; the Santon, 
who lived ina lofty tomb near by,was 
the only tenant of the Desert save our. 
selves, and his orisons were always si- 
lent—in such a situation one hour of 
life is worth an age at home, it leaves 
recollections which uo chance or dis- 
tance can impair or efface. The next 
morning Lascended the greatPyramid. 
Phe outside is formed of rough stones 
of a light yellow colour, which form 
uuecqual steps all round from the bot- 
tomto the summit; these stones or 
steps are two, three, or four feet high, 
and the ascent is rather laborious, 
but perfectly free from danger, or any 
serious difliculty. What a boundless 
and extraordinary prospect opened 
from the summit ! On oue side a fear- 
fuland melancholy Desert, either le- 
vel or broken into wild and fantastic 
hilis of sand and rocks; on the other, 
scenes of the utmost fertility and 
beauty marked the course of the ri- 
ver Nile, that wound its way as far as 
the eye could reach into Upper Egypt; 
beneath, amidst the overtlow of wa- 
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ters, appearcd the numerous hamlets 
and ‘groves, encircled like so many 
beautiful islets; aud far in the dis. 
tance was seen the smoke of Cairo, 
andits lohy minarets, with the dreary 
Mount Mokattam rising above. Who 
bat world linger over such a scene, 
aod, however wide he roamed, would 
not feel hopeless of ever seeing it 
equatted. 

The height of the great Pyramid is 
five hondred feet; its base seven 
hundred and seventy-eight feet long 
at each square, making a circumfe- 
rence of more than three thousand 
feet; and its summit is twenty eight 
feet square. It is perfectly true, asa 
celebrated traveller has observed, 
that you feel much disappointed at 
the first view of the Pyramids, as they 
stand im the midst ofa flat and bound- 
less Desert, and there is vo elevation 
near With which to coutrast them ; 
it is not easy to be aware of their 
real magnitude, until after repeated 
visits aud observations—their vast 
size fills the mind with astonishment, 
On the third night, careying lights 
with us, ve entered the large Pyra- 
mid by a long gradual descent of near 
a hundred feet long ; and next ascend- 
ed the long gallery of marble, a hun- 
dred and fifly feet in length, aud ex- 
cessively steep, which conmlucted us 
to the great chamber. In the rocf 
of this lofty room arestones of granite 
eighteen fevt long : in what manner 
these masses were conveyed to sucha 
situation is not easy to conceive 5 still 
Jess for what purpose these immeuse 
structures were formed, filled up as 
the greater part of the toterior ts with 
masses Of stonesand marble, The 
few chambers hitherto discovered bear 
no proportion whatever to the vast 
extent of the interior. 
strong is their fabric, and so little do 
they appear mjured by the lapse of 
more than three thousand vears, that 
one cannot help believing, when gaz- 
ing at them, their duration cau end 
only with that of the world, 

The celebrated sare ophagus which 
Ir. ¢ 


So immensely 


fancifully supposed tu have 


contained the boues of Joseph, stants 
in the great chamber; it has been 
much injured by. the various pieces 
struck off. The pyramid of Cepbre- 
nes, the passage into which Mr, Bel. 
zou has opeued, stands near tat.of 
Cheops, but cannot be ascended, The 
pyramids stand on a jbed of rocka 
hundred and. fifty feet above) the De, 
sert, and this elevation contributes te 
their being seen from so great a dis. 
tance. On one of the days of my stay 
here the wind blew so violently from 
morning to wight, that the sand was 
raised, though not in clouds, yet in 
sufficient quantities to penetrate every 
thing, and render ut difficult to stand 
against it: my tent, which was pitch. 
ed in the plain below, was blown 
down, and I was obliged to take up my 
abode in the place oftombs. The large 
chamber excavated in the rock, aud 
inhabited by Belzoni during his re. 
sidence of six months here, is close to 
the pyramid of Cephrenes; it is very 
commoilious and lofty, though exces 
sively warm, On entering the door, 
the ouly place through which the light 
is adoutted, an immense number of 
bats rushed out against us. All the 
rumous apartments aud temples ma 
this country are peopled with these 
animals, which Belzoni coutrived te 
get rid of by lighting large tires, the 
smoke of whi h soou CX pre Heal them, 
We paid a visit one eveuing to ue 

Arab Santon, or Dervise,who lived m 
a handsome and spacious chamber 
that was formerly peclaps a tomlyrx- 
cavated out of the rock, net far from 
the vreat pyramid ; he was ane lderly 
man, of aanld and handsome counte. 
nance, and black beard. His wild 
and singular retreat was divided ite 
two rooms; be was seated cross leg- 
ged in the outer one, and appeared en- 
but he iustayt- 
ly rose, and re que sted us to allow hin 
to make some coffee for us. Coflee 
made by a holy Santou, in a towb 
that might bave held the remains of 
kings, aud close to the Pyramuds! | 
shall wnever be offered sucha pr ilege 
aan tu this state of mortality What 


gaged in meditation 


as . 











a pity that the Prophet never tasted 
coffee : a Turk may well regret this, 
as it undoubtedly would have had a 
place among the enjoyments in para- 
dise for the faithful; for on earth, in 
sorrow and iu joy, alone or in society, 
it appears their eadaring luxury and 
consolation. The holy man seemed 
to have few enjoyments for the scenes 
about him, yet he looked any thing 
but emaciated, and lis dark eye was 
very expressive ; and as we did not 
give him credit for being much of an 
antiquary, it was difficult to conceive 
why he should have wandered to this 
solitude, He must have been sincere 
in his religion, as there was no popu- 
lation among which he coul! practise 
the arts and hypocrisy of the dervish 
tribe. ‘The Arabs of the distant vil- 
lages visited him occasionally, and 
brought some bread and vegetables for 
his subsistence. 

Near the Pyramids is a small and 
singular group of trees, called the 
Sacred ‘Trees by the Arabs, not one 
of whom will ever dare to pluck a leaf 
of them: they consist of two syeamore 
and two or three palms, standing alone 
in the waste of sand; the leaves are 
not withered, but have a vevud green 
colour, aud afford a most agreeable re- 
lief to the eve, 

The lust evenmyg passed here was a 
very lovely one: T was seated with 
Cavizha weer the door of bis ro ky 
abode, as the sun was going slowly 
dowt over the extensive scene before 
uy, its red rays Jiogerimg on the Py ra- 
mids, the Desert, and its dreary pre- 
Of all the sunsets 
lever beheld, none are so beautiful 
as those of Egypt: the fierce redness, 
almost the colour of blood, that is 
thrown over the horizon, and then 
fades into the most deheate hues of yel- 
low, green, and azure, make them 
olten a singular spectacle, Abouta 
mile on the right, a small tribe of 
wandering Bedouins, who had just ar- 
rived, thad pitched their tents; the ca- 
thels were standi , 


Cypces and wastes, 


beside, the fires 


were hehted, aud the Arab masters 
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moving about in their wild and pic- 
turesque drapery—the only scene of 
life in that vast solitude, We were to 
set out at daybreak next merniag on 
our return to Cairo; and, having 
taken leave of the Frenchman and his 
companion, | lay down for the Jast 
time ou my bed of reeds in the towh; 
but every effort to compose myself to 
sleep was useless: a thousand agi- 
tating thoughts crowded into my 
mind, scenes of past life returned again, 
but clothed in dark and distorted co- 
lours, and my future journey seemed 
full of appalling difficulties aud perils : 
the intense heat and fatigue of the 
day, with the loveliness of my wild 
resting-place, and the warm exhala- 
tions the walls sent forth, might have 
caused this. 1 quitted my gloomy 
abode, and went into the open air : 
the desert plains and the wide and ga- 
thering waters of the inundation were 
bright with the most vivid moonlight. 
How deeply interesting was that walk! 
The vast forms of the Pyramids rose 
clear and distinct, and, viewed from 
the plain of sand as they seemed to 
rest against the blue midnight sky, 
their appearance was, in truth, mag- 
nificent—those of Saccara might be 
scen twelve miles distant in the splen- 
did light—and the silence around was 
so hushed and deep! Memory will 
never forsake those Egyptian scenes, 
but on this it will linger, should all 
others fade. Pursuing my way over 
the soft sand, | reached the nearest 
branch ofthe overflow ; and, the night 
being excessively warm,! batbed once 
more in the Nile, a luxury that wel 
supplied the want ofsleep. The next 
morning we set out for Cairo, After 
quitting the barren tracts, the ride 
became very agreeable ; the palm- 
trees were loaded with large clusters 
of dates. This fruit is manna to the 
people of Egypt, with whom it is a 
universal article of food; when ripe, 
ithas a sweet and insipid taste ; but 
when dried and preserved in. lumps, 
afterthe stones are extracted, it isex- 
tremely good 
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VARIETIES, 
Impertinence Rewarded.—A man 
of mean appearance last week made 
some purchases i a shop at Bath, to 
the amount of 14s. 6d.,1n payment of 
which he tendered a sovereign. The 
shopkeeper, with a couceited smile, 
addressing his customer, sail, ‘1 see 
you've gol a stranger."—" Yes,” re- 
plied the man, coolly pocketing his 
coin, and deliberately walking out of 
the shop, leaving the goods that had 
been cut for him,—* and before we 
part, we will be bette) acq tainted.” 


Substitute for a Copying Machine 
—Write with common mk, in which 


lump-sugar has been dissolved, four 


scruples, or one and a half drachm of 


sugar, to one ounce of ink. Moisten 
copying paper, by passing a soft wet 
brush over it; then press it gently be- 
tween soft cap-paper, so as to absorb 
the superabundant moisture. Put this 
moistened paper upon the writing, 
and both between some smooth soft 
paper, placing the whole between the 
folds of a carpet, and by pressure a 
correct impression will be produced. 


Management of Port and Madeira 
Wines.— With respect to Port Wine, 
it ts useful to be that it may 
speedily be rendered apparently age d 


aware 


by heat, deposits its coat, and assumes 
the marks of old wine to the eye, as 
well as to the palate. One year will 
thus doas much for Port 
in the ordinary mode of kee ping, but 
the period of its entire duration will 
be comparatively shorter. The effects 
of heat in maturing Port have hitherto 
been a secretin the hands offew. In 
America it isa well practice 
to boi] Madeira wine, or to heat nto 
the boiling temperature, and the effect 
impart to harsh new wine the 
quality of that which ts ripe and per- 
fect in flavour, This practice is ap- 
plicable to Port. [ff bottled 
wine be exposed to the sun,it shortly 


is five or six 


known 
isto 
newly 


begins to deposit its colouring matter, 
*« 
and improves i flavour;and even the 





Varicties. 


rawest wine of this kind m vy, by heat. 
mug it in hot water, be caused ia the 
course of a day to assume the quality, 
which it would have had after many 
years of keeping. It ts so far from in. 
jurious, as might be imagined, that it 
isa valuable secret, and, as we believe, 
one that is but little known, even to 
those whose interest it is to give the 
complexion ol old wine to rew, and 
who generally effect this purpose ina 
fraudulent manner, by putting it into 
foul and crusted bottles. It may not 
be uninterestingto our readers to leara 
the fact that an Englishman should 
obtain a bottle of good Claret in its 
native country, for it appears that of 


the a”rst classes ofthis wime ouly 24( 
tuns are annually produced, and o 
It appears to be 


wmigenious “ me 


the second ouly 425 
our lot to drink an 
lange” ol \ im de Crave, Bas Medoe, 
and Gros Bourgeois, which the French 
wine merchants of Bourdeaux are so 
kind as to medicate for the English 
with and Alicant 
wines. ‘The same trickery is practised 


taste Benecasto 
with regard to Madeira, for which the 
coarse dry wines of ‘Teneritle and the 
Cape de Verd Islands are so constant: 
ly substituted, that nothing is more 
rarely to be found at the English tabk 
than the Funchal. 
It may be useful to our readers to 
know, that true Madeira wine should 
be of the palest straw colour, witha 
slight degree of acidity in its odour; 
and that all these wines which are of 
a pink or reddish hue, are mvartably 


genuine wine of 


the low-priced aud inferior produce o! 
‘Teneriffe, or the Cape Islands. 


A Diffierntdt Journen.—Collev Cib 


ber visited his Grace the Duke ot 
Wharton, at Wiachendon, tn buck- 
inghamshire, and taking an ainmeg 


with his Grace, the 
hardly be dragged along through the 
-“*[Ithas been sad (ob 
that your Grace ran 
but | defy youto 


carriage cou 


heavy clay.-- 
served the poet 
through vour estate 


run through this 





